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nearly possible to accept his teaching in ioto than is usually the case with 
books upon criminology and allied subjects. 



Across 'Unknown- South America. By A. Henry Savage-Landor. 
Boston : Little, Brown & Company, 1913. 

As a prodigious adventure, filled with endless hardships, nerve-wracking 
strains, and nightmarish accidents, few achievements of exploration in any 
part of the earth can equal Savage-Landor's journey through the wildest 
part of Brazil, a vast region of almost unexploited resources, which has 
been practically unknown even to the Brazilians themselves. Whatever the 
scientific importance of the expedition, it is the sheer pluck and endurance 
it required which impresses us most, first and last. One conceives of the 
strain of the journey as something like the tension of an altitude flight in 
an aeroplane indefinitely prolonged. Difficulties of every variety were en- 
countered — except the much-bruited dangers from Indians and wild ani- 
mals — but the greatest difficulty from first to last was the human difficulty. 
Suitable assistants could not be procured. 

Mr. Savage-Landor struck out for the wilderness from Araguary, the 
southern terminus of the Mogyana Railroad, on the 3d of April, 1911, 
and was cut off from civilization for eighteen months. He had six fol- 
lowers, of whom two were, in a very relative sense, reliable men, while the 
remainder were criminals of a cowardly and murderous sort. The two 
honest men were Alcides, a German Brazilian " of a violent revolutionary 
temper, but extraordinarily brave," and Felippe, a pure negro, of boister- 
ous, simple nature, whose courage shone on occasions. The four criminals 
conformed to the best anthropological definitions of the type, being quite 
insensible to any motive higher than avarice and of very limited intelli- 
gence. These imbeciles could not be restrained from uselessly shooting 
away ammunition like unruly children. They persisted in carrying their 
rifles, which, through acute fear of Indians, they kept fully cocked, hori- 
zontally over their shoulders, so that narrow escapes from accidentally dis- 
charged bullets became commonplace incidents in the life of the commander, 
who brought up the rear to prevent straggling. Early in the expedition, 
one of his men came within an ace of shooting him with the proverbial " un- 
loaded gun," and later another made a deliberate attempt to shoot him in 
his tent at night. Mutinies were of frequent occurrence, involving vexatious 
delays; but the men's treachery and improvidence were worse than their 
open rebellions. They not only wasted provisions without the least regard 
for the future, but actually threw them away in the hope of making their 
leader turn back. To reason with such madmen was impossible; indeed, 
to induce them to do the right thing, sometimes the contrary order had to 
be given. Mr. Savage-Landor — who, by the way, went always entirely un- 
armed — seems to have been saved by an unusual combination of coolness, 
patience, and good luck. One thinks often of a remark he makes regard- 
ing his followers, to the effect that " few men can remain brave for long at 
a time." 

The general direction of the journey was at first north or northwest tow- 
ard the upper reaches of the Tapajos, a tributary of the Amazon. All went 
fairly well until the explorer reached a point about two hundred kilometers 
north of Serra Azul, but here he found that his men had thrown away most 
of the provisions, calculated to last for six or seven months, and he was 
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compelled to turn southwest to Diamantino. At this point he replenished 
his store of provisions, but failed to get even convicts to accompany him, so 
strong was the fear of the really harmless and almost non-existent Indians. 
Starting northward, with only four men now, he reached the left bank of 
the Arinos Eiver at Porto Velho, where he became possessed of a huge dug- 
out, forty-two feet in length and weighing well over two thousand pounds, 
considerably warped, and badly cracked in the bottom. In this uncon- 
trollable craft he and his men descended the diabolical river through a 
succession of perils rendered none the less severe by the perversity of that 
skilled navigator, Alcides, who insisted on always steering through white 
water in the rapids and into the heart of every whirlpool. On the way, 
Mr. Savage-Landor picked up two escaped slaves — men of much the same 
caliber as his original followers — who vowed to kill themselves unless they 
were taken along. Down the Arinos and Juruena the party struggled, 
reaching eventually the mouth of the Tres Barras or San Manoel. Here at 
the Collectoria of S. Manoel, they remained three days, after which an 
effort was made to cross to the Madeira. The men, however, again per- 
formed their pleasant little trick of throwing away food; many of them 
became sick, and it was impossible for all to proceed. Mr. Savage-Landor 
with two followers set out for the Madeira. Game was scarce ; his cartridges 
became useless through moisture, and the wild manioea which he and his 
men attempted to eat proved poisonous. For sixteen days the three were 
without food. At length, arriving in a state of exhaustion near the mouth 
of one of the Madeira's tributaries, they constructed a raft, which, because 
Brazilian wood will not float, had to be buoyed up on nine glass demijohns 
found in a deserted hut. Just as the " glass raft " was on the point of 
sinking, the party was rescued by a trading expedition. With his new 
friends, the explorer went up the Canuma and Secundury rivers, and then 
striking across country by compass, reached the point where he had left 
his companions. The remainder of the trip, down the Tapajos to the 
Amazon, was made upon a trader's boat and eventually upon a steamer. 
After this all that remained of the adventurous part of the author's travels 
was a dash up the Madeira in a launch, to the rescue of the negro Felippe, 
who had been left near the mouth of the Canuma in charge of valuable 
baggage. Such in brief outline was Savage-Lan dor's journey across Brazil, 
a journey that reminds us in some respects of the experiences of the early 
Spanish explorers, rather than of anything in the twentieth century. 

Brazil, the author recalls to us, is larger in extent than the United States, 
Germany, Greece, Portugal, and Montenegro combined. To his mind it is 
a country of great promise, especially rich in the best kind of pasture-land. 
Its mineral wealth is incalculable, and in its forests is much valuable wood, 
though many of the Brazilian woods, he warns us, are entirely useless. 
This great territory, he has proved, is perfectly permeable and inhabitable: 
Europeans, he thinks, ought to flock to it. Of pure-blooded Indians he 
estimates that there are not in the region he traversed more than a few 
hundred, and if every shade of half-breed be counted, no more than a 
thousand, or two. The explorer, despite all hampering circumstances, car- 
ried away a surprising amount of information of all kinds. He took the 
elevation of every important point, including minor undulations, mapped 
the course of the Arinos and Juruena rivers, and corrected gross 
errors of previous maps. In addition, he studied the course of the Tapa- 
jos, and that of the Amazon from its mouth to its birthplace in the Andes. 
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He recorded interesting observations regarding the various tribes of In- 
dians — whom he found to be of a markedly Malayan or Papuan type — 
and made partial vocabularies of their languages. Unfortunately his 
geological and botanical collections had to be abandoned, and two interest- 
ing fossils were lost through the treachery of his followers. But he saved 
his notes and his photographs, and through them has thrown open a new 
and wonderful region to the imagination and understanding of the civilized 
world. 



The Plight and Other Poems. By George Edward Woodberry. New 
York: The Maemillan Company, 1914. 

Mr. Woodberry's poems win distinction through an undeniable strength 
and sincerity of feeling, and through a greater breadth and truth of imagi- 
native thought than is common in contemporary verse. The poet handles 
English vigorously and like an accustomed tool, but too often he seems to 
handle it prose-fashion. There is more of the sense of struggle for expres- 
sion, one thinks, than should be, and seldom or never is found in one line 
or stanza the combination of glowing image conquering thought and natural 
utterance that makes poetry par excellence. Now and then the poet's ear 
seems to betray him into unpleasing quantitative effects, as in the following 
lines : 

There Carthage led her navied host, 

Passing the desert solemn; 
And nigher rose on that sparse coast 
Rome's eagle-bearing column — 

in which the phrase " on that sparse coast " is, by reason of the friction of 
its consonants, difficult to utter in the metrical time. Such inversions as 
"the desert solemn," with a certain effect of sing-song, are rather com- 
moner than one likes, and indeed the poet seems comparatively indifferent 
to the musical side of his art. Even poor lines, however, are dignified by 
real thought, and if the tool slips it slips in the intended groove. Such 
lines as — 

The nerves are the burning current 
Of the universe aglow, 
and — 

— straightest into every heart 

Winds the old path of beauty- 
are in the manner of great poetry and really memorable. 

Mr. Woodberry's fundamental idea is the continuity of life through all 
the ages, underlying all creeds and human manifestations. Reading through 
his volume, one feels a strong pulse of feeling and sees many visions. If 
we feel that the verses lack the final charm of utterance and the supreme 
power of giving reality to the unseen ; if they impress us rather as poetic 
discourse, or as more or less adequate discourse about poetic things, than 
as poetry itself— this is merely to deny them genius. 



